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ASSISTANT  EDITORS 


The  E.  I.  C.  sat  on  his  throne  in  the 
Sanctum,  his  hands  folded,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  stur- 
dy breast  came  sounds  which  reminded 
the  listener  of  the  time  he  visited  a 
saw-mill.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
desk  sat  the  B.  M.  Before  him  was  a 
huge  stack  of  bills — to  be  payed,  by  the 
wTay.  He  looked  across  the  desk  at  his 
relentless  partner,  leaned  over,  and  gent- 
ly extracted  from  the  vest  pocket  of  the 
E.  I.  C.  a nicely  creased  handkerchief, 
with  which  he  calmly  proceeded  to  dust 


off  the  desk,  his  own  boots,  and  the 
Sanctum  clock.  This  done,  he  returned 
the  handkerchief  to  its  former  place, 
and  proceeded  to  unlace  the  boots  of 
the  E.  I.  C.  Having  sprinkled  in  these 
a generous  quantity  of  rock  salt,  he  re- 
placed them,  and,  suddenly  realizing 
wrhat  a racket  the  E.  I.  C.  was  making, 
gently  permitted  a Greek  Dictionary  to 
fall  from  a point  above  the  E.  I.  C.’s 
head  with  a kinetic  energy  of  seven 
hundred  eight  and  four-fifths  ft. -lbs. 
This  startled  the  E,  I.  C.  somewhat, 
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and  he  murmured,  “Say  Beamie,” 
Beamie being  a pet  name  for  the  B.  M.’ 
“What  time  is  it?” 

“Quarter  of  twelve,”  replied  the  B.  M. 

“Get  out,”  cried  the  E.  I.  C.  and  he 
looked  at  the  clock.  “Why  it’s  only 
three  o’clock.” 

“Well,”  said  the  B.  M.  with  a know- 
ing grin,  “isn’t  three  a quarter  of  twelve?’’ 

This  was  evidently  too  much  for  the 
E.  I.  C.,  and  pulling  his  feet  off  the  desk 
he  stamped  them  good  and  hard. 
Only  once,  however,  for  he  then  set  up 
such  an  awful  howl  that  the  B.  M.  threat- 
ened him  with  execution. 

“Who  do  you  suppose  did  that?” 
said  the  E.  I.  C. 

“Must  have  been  the  A.  B.  M.,”  said 
the  B.  M. 

“Wait  till  I get  my  hands  on  him,” 
muttered  the  E.  I.  C.,  and  with  a great 
show  of  indignation  he  slapped  the  desk 
with  his  pretty  little  hand,  whereat  the 
Sanctum  clock  fell  over  and  struck  three. 

“Oh!  Beamie!”  said  the  E.  I.  C.,  “do 
you  know  this  clock  belongs  to  the 
Union?” 

“What  makes  you  think  thusly?” 
answered  Beamie. 

“Well,  you  see  it  strikes  so  regularly,” 
and  the  E.  I.  C.  sat  down  and  nearly 
exploded  with  laughter. 

“See  here,”  said  the  B.  M.  wrathfully, 
“don’t  ‘kid’  me,  that  clock  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  any  union,  for  did 
you  ever  see  anything  which  belonged 
to  the  union  work  while  you  sleep?” 

“Perhaps  the  clock  doesn’t,”  said  the 
E.  I.  C.  ruefully,  “but  some  things  do. 
I have  to  take  two  every  night  when  Eve 
eaten  too  much  lunch-room  cake,  and 
they  work  while  I sleep.” 

Whatever  serious  result  this  conversa- 
tion might  have  reached,  I know  not,  for 
suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  stalk- 
ed the  A.  B.  M.  followed  by  assistant 
Editors,  Nos.  IE,  III.,  and  IV. 

“Where  is  A.  E.  No.  1 ?”  shouted  the 
E,  I.  C, 


Editors  II,  III,  and  IV,  looked  at  the 
ceiling,  then  looked  at  the  floor;  they 
all  said  nothing,  and  then  nothing  more, 
(No,  this  isn’t  blank  verse.) 

“Probably  down  in  the  lunch-room,” 
ventured  the  A.  B.  M. 

“Why  is  he  down  there  at  this  time 
of  day?”  roared  the  E.  I.  C.,  whereupon 
the  office  cat  went  looking  behind  the 
door  to  see  what  was  squeaking. 

“There’s  a good  reason,”  said  A.  E. 
No  II. 

“There’s  a better  one  than  that,” 
murmured  A.  E.  No.  III. 

“It  is  without  doubt  the  “Best” 
reason  imaginable,”  added  A.  E.  No.  IV. 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  mouth 
when  in  rushed  A.  E.  No.  I,  his  face 
wreathed  with  smiles,  and  his  fair  golden 
hair  shining  in  the  sunlight.  From  his 
lips  emitted  the  tune,  “She’s  the  Fairest 
of  All.” 

“Belay  there!”  thundered  the  B.  M. 
“Do  you  think  this  is  a summer  resort?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  A.  E.  No.  I. 
“And  by  the  way,”  turning  to  the  E.  I. 
C.,  “these  meetings  must  not  be  held 
hereafter  until  quarter  past  three.” 

“Mustnotl  must  not!  I wonder  who 
calls  all  the  meetings,  who  writes  all  the 
manuscripts,  gets  all  the  advertise- 
ments, in  fact  does  everything  — ” here 
the  E.  I.  C.  was  interrupted  by  the  A.  E. 
No.  II,  who  said  calmly, 

“The  Assistant  Editors,  of  course.” 

“Huh!”  grunted  the  E.  I.  C.  “All 
they  ever  do  is  to  take  several  dozen 
sample  copies  every  month  and  then 
kick  for  more.  What  did  you  ever  do 
for  this  paper?”  said  he,  turning  to 
A.  E.  No.  III. 

“Why,”  said  that  youth  very  much 
disconcerted,  “I  paid  for  four  month’s 
subscription  when  I was  in  the  sixth 
class.” 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  A.  E.  No.  II,  “my 
father  made  me  pay  that  year,  too.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Editor  No. 
IV.?”  suddenly  asked  the  A.  B.  M. 
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“Yes,  what’s  “got”  him  now?”  said 
the  E.  I.  C.  “Look  at  him!  There  he 
goes  again.  Now,  listen!  He’s  mum- 
bling something.” 

For  indeed  the  poor  fellow  had  thrown 
back  his  head,  jammed  both  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  and  was  murmuring: 

“The  wintry  wind  comes  swooping 
down, 

The  grain  is  ripe,  and  the  hay 
new-mown — ” 

“Who  ever  heard  of  a wintry  wind 
swooping  down  on  hay  new-mown?” 
queried  the  E.  I.  C. 

“Give  him  air,”  shouted  the  B.  M. 

“Bathe  his  wrists,”  said  the  A.  B.  M. 

Whereupon  Editors  I and  II  proceeded 
to  pour  the  contents  of  several  ink-wells 
on  his  wrists,  while  A.  E.  No.  III.  fran- 
tically waved  a sixteenth  sheet  of  paper 
up  and  down  before  his  face.  The 
poor,  unfortunate  A.  E.  No.  IV.  com- 
menced banging  the  heads  of  A.  E. 
No.  I.  and  III.  together,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a hollow  sound. 

“Avaunt  there!”  he  shouted.  “What 
boots  it?” 

“Looks  like  a number  nine  to  me.” 
replied  the  B.  M. 

“Sir,  I am  a poet!” 

“You’d  never  know  it,”  replied  the 
E.  I.  C. 

“By  Minerva,  I — ” began  A.  E.  No. 
IV. 


“Well,  what  is  it?”  said  a sweet  voice* 
“I — oh  — er  — I — er  — beg  your 
pardon, "said  A.  E.  No.  IV.,  and  straight- 
way made  a dash  for  the  door.  For  in 
truth  he  is  a very  bashful  lad. 

“Go  and  bring  him  back,”  shouted 
the  E.  I.  C.,  and  Editors  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
made  off  in  pursuit. 

“Now,”  said  the  E.  I.  C.  as  he  locked 
the  Sanctum  door,  “let  us  consecrate 
this  poem  to  Minerva,  by  whose  divine 
intervention  we  have  got  rid  of  that 
mob,”  and  taking  a poem  of  Editor  No. 
IV. ’she  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  and  care- 
lessly dropped  them  into  the  B.  M.’s. 
pocket.  Then  righting  his  chair,  he 
climbed  into  it,  produced  a very  large 
fountain-pen,  and  commenced  scratch- 
ing away  on  some  manuscript.  The 
B.  M.  slyly  took  out  a lunch-room  cooky, 
bit  of?  a generous  portion,  and  sat  down 
to  count  the  eigthy-seven  and  a half 
cents  which  constitute  the  “sunken” 
fund  of  the  paper.  Soon  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  deepest  silence,  and 
Minerva,  from  her  niche  in  the  wall 
smiled,  and  shook  over  the  weary  E.I.C. 
and  B.  M.  some  of  the  sleep-bearing 
dew  of  Elysium,  and  together  they  slip- 
ped into  the  land  of  joy  where  there 
never  are  any  Assistant  Editors. 

F.  J.  G.  T2. 


A MOTHER’S  VIGIL. 


A young  man  walked  briskly  along 
the  busy  street  till  he  came  to  the  wide 
entrance  of  an  office  building.  Here  he 
stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  number 
over  the  door.  First  consulting  a little 
memorandum  book,  he  entered  the 
building  and  walked  towards  the  direc- 
tory. 

“Perkins,  Perkins,  Perkins,”  he  slowly 
kept  repeating  to  himself.  At  last  he 


found  the  name,  “Perkins,  Ezra,  421-3.” 
It  was  almost  ten  o’clock,  and  the  ele- 
vators were  crowded,  but  he  managed 
to  wedge  himself  into  one  of  them. 

“Fourth  floor,  please.” 

“Fourth,”  said  the  elevator  boy  as 
the  car  stopped  at  that  floor.  The  young 
man  stepped  out  and  looked  a- 
round.  There  was  Room  407,  Room 
408,  and  he  walked  along  the  corridor 
till  he  reached  Room  421.  He  knocked 
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boldly  on  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  called  a voice  from  within. 

He  entered.  A young  lady  with  a 
pencil  in  one  hand  and  a pen-knife  in 
the  other  stood  over  a waste  basket. 
She  was  already  looking  up  when  he 
entered. 

“Is  Mr.  Perkins  in?”  he  asked. 

“Not  at  present,  but  I expect  him  in 
a few  minutes.  Won’t  you  sit  down, 
and  wait  for  him?”  she  asked,  slightly 
pushing  forward  a chair. 

“Thank  you.  I will.” 

The  “few  minutes”  lengthened  to 
twenty  minutes.  At  quarter-past  ten 
an  elderly  man,  gray-haired,  but  smooth- 
shaven,  entered.  The  young  man  in- 
stinctively knew  it  was  Mr.  Perkins. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Perkins,”  said 
the  stenographer.  “There’s  a gentle- 
man to  see  you,”  she  continued,  nodding 
towards  the  young  man,  who  had  al- 
ready risen  from  his  chair. 

“Good  morning,”  said  the  young  man, 
handing  the  older  man  his  card. 

“Good  morning,”  was  the  civil  reply. 
“Won’t  you  step  in  here?”  he  asked, 
leading  the  way  into  his  private  office. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  Mr.  Lawrrence?” 
he  inquired,  sitting  down  and  motion- 
ing his  visitor  to  a seat. 

“I  wish  to  speak  to  you  regarding  a 
tract  of  land  in  Kansas,  which  I would 
like  to  buy.  I also  want  to  tell  you  a 
story  in  connection  with  that  piece  of 
land.  Have  vou  any  time  to  listen  to 
it?” 

“Well,  you  see,  stories  aren’t  — ’’  he 
began  slowly,  but  his  protest  was  feeble, 
and  the  young  man  straightway  pro- 
ceeded. 

“Yes,  I understand,”  he  interrupted, 
smilingly,  but  when  he  began  his  story, 
his  face  at  once  became  grave. 

“It  was  eleven  years  ago,”  he  began, 
“when  a lad  of  fifteen  left  his  parents 
and  his  only  little  sister  to  seek  his 
— fortune,  you  might  say,  in  the  world. 
His  home  was  a little  farm  on  the  border 


of  a small  western  township.  There  was 
an  old  willow,  a weeping  willow,  on  the 
farm,  and  this  tree  was  a fine  point  of 
vantage  from  which  could  be  seen  the 
entire  stretch  of  road  leading  up  to  the 
little  farm-house,  so  that  wffien  a visitor 
wras  expected,  someone  would  usually 
go  to  the  old  willow  and  watch  for  him 
as  he  came  down  the  road. 

“When  this  boy  left  home,  he  asked 
his  mother  and  little  sister  always  to 
go  to  the  old  wdllow,  the  weeping  willow, 
at  twilight,  and  there  watch  for  him, 
for  he  promised  to  return  at  twilight. 

“For  eleven  long  years  a mother  and 
a sister  went  to  that  old  willow,  the 
weeping  willow,  to  watch,  the  mother 
for  her  boy,  the  sister  for  her  brother. 
The  mother’s  hair  grew  gray,  the  father 
passed  away,  and  as  for  the  sister, 
childhood  grew  into  girlhood,  girlhood 
blossomed  into  young  womanhood,  but 
still  not  a word  from  the  wandering 
boy.  Finally,  after  eleven  years  of 
waiting,  the  patient  old  mother  fell  sick. 
Just  before  she  passed  away,”  the  young 
man’s  voice  grew  husky  and  his  eyes 
moist,  “she  said,  ‘I  know  I’m  dying, 
and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  I 
must  go  without  seeing  my  boy,  so  when 
I’m  gone,  bury  me  under  that  old  wil- 
low, the  weeping  willow,  where  I can 
still  watch  for  him.’  With  those  words, 
she  passed  away,”  — his  voice  broke,  and 
it  was  some  moments  before  he  resumed 
his  story;  “yes,  she  passed  away,  passed 
to  where  her  weary  body  gained  the 
rest  it  never  had  had  in  this  world. 
Three  short  weeks  later,  the  boy,  now 
a successful  young  man,  returned  to  his 
old  home,  but  he  was  too  late.  He  had 
promised  to  return  at  twilight,  but  the 
sun  had  already  set  on  the  life  of  his 
poor  old  mother,  the  mother  who  had 
nurtured  and  fostered  him  from  child- 
hood to  boyhood,  but  whose  sightless 
eyes,  now  closed  forever,  could  not  even 
look  at  her  boy  in  the  full  bloom  of  man- 
hood. But  that  mother  still  keeps  her 
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vigil  in  that  beautiful  place  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest  and  there  awaits  her 
boy.” 

Mr.  Perkins  had  taken  out  his  watch 
and  had  been  gazing  at  it  for  already 
several  minutes.  The  young  man,  out 
of  curiosity  bent  forward  and  looked  at 
the  watch.  Inside  the  case  was  the 
picture  of  a dignified,  gray-haired  woman. 
Then  he  understood ! The  older  man’s 
eyes  were  warm  and  glistening,  and  he 
was  a totally  different  man  from  the 
cold  man  of  business  that  the  young 
man  had  seen  a few  minutes  before. 

‘‘There  were  other  troubles,  too,” 
resumed  the  young  man;  “the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  had  been  foreclosed  and 
the  mortgagee  was  about  to  sell  it  to  the 
railroad  and  the  railroad  intended  to 
run  a track  over  that  old,  broken-hearted 
mother’s  grave.  Consider,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place,  for  I was 


the  boy,  as  you  doubtlessly  know.  Don’t 
you  think  that  that  mortgagee,  if  he 
only  knew,  would  give  me  a chance  to 
re-buy  that  land?  I have  some  money, 
but  not  as  much  as  the  railroad.  For 
his  own  mother’s  sake,  don’t  you  think 
he  ought  to  do  it?  You  are  the  mort- 
gagee! You  know  that  if  you  sell  it  to 
the  railroad  you  may  be  better  off  in  this 
world,  but  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  all  souls  will  answer  to  their 
Maker  for  their  deeds  in  this  world, 
my  poor  old  mother  will  be  there, 
she  will  tell  her  story  and  then  what  will 
you  say?  You  know  what’s  right  and 
what’s  wrong!  Will  you  sell  me  that 
piece  of  land?” 

There  was  a far-away  look  in  the  older 
man’s  eyes,  and  he  *vas  still  gazing  at  the 
face  in  the  watch-case  like  one  in  a dream, 
so  the  voung  man  knew  his  answer. 

R.  L.  T3. 


A MOONLIGHT  EXCURSION. 


At  the  very  beginning,  I must  dis- 
appoint the  reader.  Contrary  to  one’s 
natural  supposition  on  seeing  the  sub- 
ject, this  is  not  the  story  of  the  young 
man  who  went  with  his  lady  friend  on 
the  “King  Phillip”  one  moonlit  evening 
and  came  home  laden  with  thoughts  of 
love  and  fish-scales.  This  incident,  or 
perhaps  accident  ,occured,  as  such  things 
usually  do,  during  a vacation.  I was 
spending  the  summer  at  a small  cottage 
in  western  Massachusetts. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August, 
the  family  who  owned  the  cottage  went 
to  a fair  in  a near-by  town.  For  the 
three  days  that  they  were  gone  we  had 
to  cook  our  own  meals,  and,  through  care- 
lessness or  waste,  we  found  on  the  second 
day,  that  we  had  no  eggs  left.  As  eggs 
were  about  the  only  things  that  we 
knew  how  to  cook,  and  since  life  could 
hardly  be  enjoyable  without“ham  and” — 
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we  decided  to  “borrow”  some  of  the 
costly  articles. 

Now  ordinarily  this  would  not  be 
the  right  thing  to  do  without  permission, 
but  it  so  happened  that  we  had  for  a 
neighbor  a very  disagreeable  old  farmer 
of  Dutch  origin,  who  had  poisoned  our 
beautiful  angora  cat  — at  least  we  had 
good  reason  to  think  so,  for,  when  we  had 
told  him  of  its  death,  he  had  said  with 
apparently  great  astonishment:  “Cat 
died?  Wa-al,  guess  she  won’t  dig  up 
my  flower-bed  any  more.”  The  idea 
of  a cat  spoiling  an  entire  flower-bed! 
The  very  thought  riled  us,  and  we  had 
retorted  angrily,  “One  of  your  fool  hens 
more  likely,  you  old  scoundrel !”  at  which 
he  went  off  chuckling  to  himself.  We 
thought  that  by  taking  some  of  his  eggs, 
which  he  prized  most  highly,  we  would, 
in  some  measure,  square  ourselves  with 
him,  and  accordingly  started  off  in 
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boyish  glee,  hardly  realizing  the  wrong 
in  it. 

From  the  first  everything  went  a- 
gainst  us;  we  had  forgotten  the  moon 
entirely!  This  planet,  which  the  an- 
cient Romans  worshipped,  was  our 
curse  and  spoiled  our  plans  completely 
by  exposing  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  so- 
called  “rubber-necks.”  We  argued  for 
some  time  before  we  ventured  to  sally 
forth  into  its  brilliance.  However, 
keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, we  proceeded  safely  across  lots  in 
the  direction  of  the  hen-coop  until  we 
reached  a lane  which  led  directly  to  the 
point  of  action.  When  we  had  nearly 
finished  our  journey  along  this  lane,  the 
Dutchman’s  confounded  bull-dog  began 
to  bark  — error  number  two!  This 
naturally  awoke  his  master  who  straight- 
way made  his  appearance  in  a second- 
story  window  to  investigate.  Our  first 
idea  was  to  run,  but  no,  that  wouldn’t 
do,  he  would  recognize  us.  While  we 
were  thus  puzzling  our  minds  to  find  an 
excuse  for  our  presence  there,  the  Dutch- 
man’s familiar  voice  called  out,  “Do 
you  fellers  want  a job?” 

We  did  not  especially  desire  a job  at 
that  particular  moment,  but,  as  that 
was  a very  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty,  we  answered  that  we  did. 

“Wa-al,”  said  he,  “I’ve  noticed  a cat 
around  here  the  last  few  nights,  and  I 
think  it’s  been  bothering  the  hens.  I 
saw  it  go  into  the  barn  a while  ago,  but 
I couldn’t  find  it.  I’ll  give  you  fellers 
a dozen  eggs  apiece  if  you’ll  rid  me  of  it.” 

Much  pleased  at  this  show  of  genero- 
sity, we  began  our  search,  secretly  in- 
tending to  shut  the  cat  up  in  the  hen 


coop,  if  we  found  it,  take  our  eggs,  and 
run.  After  a long  hunt,  we  at  last  dis- 
covered the  animal  lying  in  the  loft. 
We  tried  to  catch  it,  but  succeeded  only 
in  driving  it  into  the  hen-coop.  No 
doubt  our  victim  would  have  resided 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  night  had  not  our 
inquisitive  neighbor  poked  his  head 
around  the  corner  to  see  how  we  were 
progressing.  As  it  was,  we  again  turned 
our  attention  to  the  animal.  It  was  a 
strange-looking  cat,  we  thought,  and 
it  snarled  at  us  when,  finally,  by  means 
of  a few  well  directed  sticks,  we  drove  it 
out  of  the  hen-coop,  out  of  the  yard, 
and  followed  it  with  a fusilade  of  stones. 

Collecting  our  eggs,  we  started  home. 
A peculiar  smell  seemed  to  follow  us  on 
the  way,  but,  thinking  that  we  might 
have  stepped  on  some  bad  eggs  in  the 
hen-coop,  we  endured  it.  When  we 
finally  got  home,  finding  that  the  odor 
was  still  with  us,  we  decided  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Here  I must  contradict  my  subject 
in  stating  that  there  was  another  moon- 
light excursion  that  night,  for,  half  an 
hour  later,  two  dark  forms  could  have 
been  seen  digging  a hole  in  back  of  the 
cottage.  A close  observer  might  also 
have  noticed  that  they  buried  several 
articles  of  clothing.  The  “cat”  had 
indeed  proved  “strange”  in  another 
respect  than  looks  — at  our  expense! 
We  should  then  have  enjoyed  a few 
shots  at  the  old  Dutchman,  I assure  you, 
but  before  going  to  sleep  that  night, 
we  all  agreed  that  our  action  was  foolish 
in  the  first  place,  and  repented  of  our 
intended  wrong. 

C.  F.  S.,Jr.,  T2. 


MUSIC  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  POWER. 


The  American  people  are,  as  a whole, 
wofully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  music 
is  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  stron- 
gest, factor,  in  a person’s  moral  and 
intellectual  development.  More  strong- 


ly than  any  other  art  does  music  appeal 
to  people.  Men,  women,  and  children 
instinctively  respond  to  its  instant  and 
universal  appeal.  Who  is  not  purely  mov- 
ed by  the  “Traumerei”  with  its  heaven- 
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ly  melody?  Who  does  not  feel  the  thrill 
of  patriotism  when  listening  to  the 
“1812”  overture,  in  which  is  heard  the 
soul-stirring  “Marseillaise.”  From 
Beethoven’s  matchless  Symphonies, 
strains  from  which  “seem  like  the  breath- 
ing of  a soul  purified  from  sin,”  from 
Wagner’s  grand  and  broad  music,  with 
its  huge  swelling  waves  of  harmony,  ever 
changing,  according  to  the  different 
human  emotions  to  be  portrayed,  the 
refining  influence  that  music  has  upon 
one  is  apparent. 

How  does  music  affect  the  average 
school-boy?  We  shall  see.  He  goes  to 
a concert  — let  us  say  a Symphony 
Concert.  He  understands  not  one  bar 
of  music  played;  yet  he  sits  like  one 
in  a trance.  His  mind  is  practically  a 
blank.  He  hears  only  beautiful  melo- 
dies. What  they  mean,  he  does  not 
know.  The  concert  is  over.  On  his 
way  home  he  still  has  a vague  idea  of 
having  beard  something  grand  and 
glorious.  He  reaches  home,  says  the 
music  “was  great,”  but  soon  forgets 
about  it;  he  meets  a friend,  and  begins 
to  talk  about  a “classy  movin’  pitcher 
show  at  the  Diamond”  and  gradually, 
about  cheap  shows  in  general.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  good  music,  his  mind  was  dead  to 
cheap  shows.  Two  hours  of  good  music 
made  him  forgetful  for  the  time  being 
of  his  former  habits.  He  was  in  a men- 
tal state  in  which  the  better  part  of  him 
was  predominant.  Now,  if  two  hours 
of  good  music  can  accomplish  so  much, 
what  can  the  continuous  study  and  ap- 
preciation of  it  accomplish? 

As  the  main  object  of  Education  is  to 
enable  each  of  us  to  have  “light  within 
his  own  clear  breast,”  and  to  “sit  i’  the 
centre,”  then  music,  which  helps  us  to 
arrive  at  that  stage  where  we  may  have 
“clear-breasts,”  must  surely  be  consider- 
ed a most  important  part  of  Education. 
And  in  order  to  realize  that  music  has 
a most  wholesome  influence  upon  a per- 


son, one  has  but  to  turn  to  the  great 
poets  and  philosophers  from  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  down  to  the  present 
time  and  read  their  praises  of  it. 

Not  only  does  music  appeal  to  a per- 
son’s better  self,  but  it  also  stimulates 
his  imagination  to  such  a great  degree 
that  he  may  idealize  and,  eventually, 
spiritualize  his  very  existence!  And  not 
only  does  music  devote  itself  to  stim- 
ulating imagination,  but  to  increasing 
one’s  mental  ability  to  do  things,  as  well. 
We  all  know  that  it  requires  a great  deal 
more  power  to  understand  various  pas- 
sages in  “Macbeth,”  for  example,  than 
it  does  to  translate  the  most  difficult 
Greek  sentences;  and  if  anyone  thinks 
that  power  is  not  required  to  under- 
stand the  great  music  piayed  to-day, 
let  him  go  to  a concert,  and  try  to  under- 
stand some  of  those  tremendous  selec- 
tions which  are  combinations  of  the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual. 

The  educational  world  realizes  that 
morality,  imagination,  and  mental 
power  are  gained  by  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  which,  as  Cicero  says,“  adules- 
centiam  alunt;”  and,  therefore,  many  of 
the  fine  arts  are  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  But  music,  although  “it  is  to 
the  other  arts,  considered  as  a whole, 
what  religion  is  to  the  church,”  is  not 
included  in  the  courses  of  all  our  public 
institutions. 

What,  then,  is  this  art  that  has  such 
great  educational  value?  It  is  a form 
of  expression  of  a facile  and  variegated 
nature,  whose  power  is  universal.  It  is 
a language,  understood,  from  an  emo- 
tional standpoint,  by  all!  The  French- 
man, playing  a Mozart  sonata,  is  under- 
stood by  the  Italian.  Can  an  American 
who  speaks  no  other  language  than  En- 
glish, read  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline” 
to  a German  who  understands  nothing 
but  German,  and  be  understood?  Yet 
both  can  understand  and  appreciate 
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Drill  might  be  called  the  most  help- 
ful of  school  exercises  for  the  reason 
that  a person  whose  feet  have  become 
dangerously  cold  during  mental  strife 
can  revive  his  circulation  by  “marking 
time”.  The  drill  floor  is  made  of  close- 
grained  hard  wood,  guaranteed  germ- 
proof,  and  no  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded 
in  stamping  a hole  therein,  although 
many  noble  attempts  have  been  made 
to  do  so. 

Lung  power  is  a great  feature  of  this 
department  of  the  school’s  activity, 
and  we  have  thus  far  developed  a strong 
chorus  of  young  voices,  which  we  feel 
will  some  day  rank  among  our  most 
renowned  opera  stars. 

* * * * 

Teacher:  “Don’t  you  know  what 
praemium  means?  Why,  I’m  surprised 
— what  do  you  get  for  saving  trading 
stamps?” 

Fifth-Class  Prodigy:  “Oh!  a chafing- 
dish!” 

* * * * 

A school-room  clock  is  a funny- 
looking old  miser  with  a pale  face,  who 
must  exact  his  penalty  for  every  second 
that  he  ticks  off.  He  is  the  master  and 
we  are  his  slaves.  Who  said  slavery 
was  abolished?  There  are  civil  wars 
every  day,  but  there  is  no  making  terms 
wich  good  old  Father  Time! 

* * * * 

The  Goddess,  Chance,  is  the  most 
trusted  of  all  deities.  Her  worship 


takes  place  every  hour  from  nine  A.  M. 
to  2 P.  M.,  and  is  always  attended  by  a 
sacrificial  offering  of  more  or  less  import. 

* * * * 

The  so-called  daily  assignments  may 
be  likened  to  the  proscriptions  of  Marius, 
but  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  in 
which  we  live,  a more  guarded  plan  of 
attack  has  been  arranged,  so  that  they 
have  concinued  to  be  given  now  for 
many  generations  without  interruption. 
Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  evade 
these  terrible  assignments,  but  exile  has 
been  the  only  result. 

* * * * 

English  is  too  well  known  to  need 
explanation,  although  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  it  is 
our  mother- tongue.  — This  statement 
has  been  recently  proved  by  a noted 
Prof,  of  Statistics,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  authority.  It  seems  that 
a few  have  become  so  far  advanced  in 
mental  debility  as  to  call  Greek  the 
mother  tongue.  For  such  there  is  no 
remedy. 

* * * * 


History  is  the  science  by  which  we 
tell  where,  how,  and  why  what  happened 
to  whom,  but  it  never  seems  to  work 
when  we  learn  the  results  of  examina- 
tion papers! 
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An  ideal  school-day  as  related  by  an 
innocent  member  of  the  sixth  class  is 
as  follows:  school  begins  at  9:00  a.  m., 
ends  at  10:00  A.  M.  — time  for  lunch, 
one  hour! 

* * * * 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  speak  of 
the  approbation  card.  This  is  an  ob- 
long piece  of  card-board,  given  once  a 
week  to  the  boy  whose  school  record 
shows  that  he  studies  evenings.  It  is 
supposed  that  boys  who  study  evenings 
instead  of  visiting  their  girl  friends,  lack 
visiting  cards,  so  the  school  does  its  best 
to  provide  them.  The  person  who  re- 
sists the  temptation  of  calling  on  his 
affinity  for  the  longest  period  of  time  — 
that  is,  the  person  who  saves  the  most 
visiting  cards  — is  rewarded  at  the  end 
of  the  year  by  a prize  in  books.  These 
do  him  no  good,  however,  for  they  must 
usually  be  used  as  a present  to  the  girl 
to  again  secure  her  affection. 

* * * * 

Bulamy,  a word  which  occurs  in 
the  “Anabasis,”  is  a word  which  cer- 
tainly needs  explanation.  Well,  boys, 
it  is  a disease  which  troubles  us  all 
during  the  study  hour,  and  whose  tor- 
ture culminates  just  before  the  bell  rings 
for  lunch. 

* * * * 

Alas!  We  almost  forgot  that  pesky 
little  contrivance  called  a lunch  box. 


Long  has  its  importance  rung  in  the  ears 
of  past  generations.  Where  ever  there 
has  been  a school-boy,  there  was  his 
lunch  box.  The  two  are  inseparable! 
Books  are  forgotten,  trains  lost,  even 
lives  risked  on  account  of  this  seemingly 
unimportant  piece  of  tin.  But  ah! 
What  is  inside  of  it?  We  cannot  know. 
Some  say  “poison,”  others  “dynamite” 
— whatever  it  is,  it  certainly  has  a great 
attraction. 

* * * * 

And  now  we  come  to  that  great  bene- 
factor (?)  the  mark!  This  curious  little 
thing  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  Marius  and  some 
other  fiendish  hypocrites  started  the 
custom  of  “marking”  their  enemies 
for  slaughter.  Soon,  however,  it  lost 
this  cruel  sense  and  was  later  used  by 
Caesar  when  he  wished  to  show  his 
friends  any  special  “mark”  of  favor. 

For  instance,  he  so  extended  his  grati- 
tude to  Anthony  who  was  thereafter 
called  Mark  Anthony.  Now  Brutus, 
being  one  of  Caesar’s  most  intimate 
friends,  grew  jealous  at  this  and  broached 
the  subject  to  him  the  following  day, 
“‘Mark’  us,  Caesar!”  So  then  Brutus 
was  called  forever  afterwards  Marcus. 
Thus  we  might  trace  the  growth  of  the 
word  down  through  the  ages,  but,  for 
lack  of  space,  we  shall  merely  mention 
its  use  as  a German  coin  and  remark 
that  it  has  remarkable  market  value 
to-day. 

* * * * 
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At  this  time,  at  the  half-way  mark 
in  the  year’s  course,  we  are  interested 
in  two  types  of  students:  — the  faithful 
band,  whose  work  has  been  honestly 
done,  and  those  few  who  have  slid  along 
from  day  to  day  trusting  to  chance  and 
resorting  to  dishonest  means.  The  for- 
mer, although  they  have,  perhaps,  as 
yet  “failed  to  reach  in  full  completion 
the  ideals  which  they  have  sought  to 
attain,”  are  beginning  to  feel  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts,  and  are  forging 
steadily  on  to  success;  but  the  latter 
have  chosen  the  wrong  course,  and  when 
they  look  back  over  the  paths  they  have 
trod,  an  atmosphere  of  loneliness  and 
despair  creeps  over  them.  They  know 
that  they  are  not  with  the  crowd,  and 
they  realize  that  unless  they  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  it,  their  hopes  will 
be  forever  shattered.  But  have  they 
the  moral  courage  to  change  their  di- 
rection, the  stamina  to  say  “I  will?” 
For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a half, 
young  men  have  passed  from  the  por- 
tals of  the  Boston  Latin  School  to  meet 
the  exactions  of  the  world.  Their  suc- 
cess has  been  reasonably  sure.  With 
such  a school  to  form  the  basis  of  our 
training,  no  one  of  us  can  afford  to  let 
slip  its  golden  opportunities.  “To  be, 
or  not  to  be  — that  is  the  question!” 
Then  let  us  tackle  each  day’s  work, 
And  days  will  swell  to  weeks; 

Now  weeks  to  months — without  a shirk 
Soon  years  their  rumble  beat. 

Then  Father  Time  wields  his  great 

sword — 

The  sluggard  drops  behind; 

The  faithful  gains  life’s  best  reward, 
The  culture  of  the  mind! 

* * * * 

On  Monday,  January  22,  Mr.  Charles 


L.  Underhill  spoke  to  the  school  on  the 
subject,  “Our  Flag.”  No  one  left  the 
hall  that  morning  without  feeling  a 
deep  sense  of  loyalty  for  the  grand  old 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr.  Underhill  is  a 
most  pleasing  talker  and  commanded 
rare  attention.  He  received  great  ap- 
plause, showing  the  deep  appreciation 
felt  by  his  audience.  He  began  by 
emphasizing  the  vast  and  influential 
nation  that  our  flag  represented,  and 
went  on  to  tell  that,  although  our  great 
nation  was  once  divided  against  itself, 
now  when  the  defense  of  the  flag  is  at 
stake,  the  South  is  just  as  patriotic  in 
its  service  as  the  North.  Real  loyalty 
to  the  nation’s  emblem  was  vividly  il- 
lustrated by  the  story  of  an  Irishman 
who,  after  having  received  a mortal 
wound  fighting  under  the  American 
colors,  proclaimed  even  with  his  dying 
breath,  the  great  love  which  he  felt  for 
our  flag,  and  willed  that  his  children  be 
brought  up  to  reverence  and  defend  it 
with  tender  care.  Mr.  Underhill  then 
stated  that,  although  loyalty  to  the  flag 
unmistakably  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
most  people,  they  are  too  backward  in 
showing  it  in  every-day  life;  he  hoped 
that  now,  in  our  youth,  we  would  pay 
every  respect  to  the  great  representa- 
tive of  our  country  regardless  of  ridicule 
from  others.  He  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  quoting  a short  poem  remind- 
ing us  not  to  forget  our  caps  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  flag. 

* * * * 

Mr.  Underhill  was  invited  to  speak  to 
us  by  the  Boston  Latin  Club,  as  was  also 
our  former  speaker,  Mr.  Stockdale,  and 
we  now  thank  them  both  heartily,  as 
well  as  the  club. 
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H.  W.  Gleason,  B.  L.  S.  Class  of 
1913,  got  a second  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  given  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Co.,  for  a poem  urging  caution 
on  the  highways,  especially  when  board- 
ing and  leaving  cars.  The  contest  was 
open  to  the  pupils  of  all  schools  of  High 
School  grade  included  within  radius 
of  the  company’s  operation. 

* * * * 

The  second  batallion  is  the  only  one 
which  has  had  the  pleasure  of  the  full 
Drum  Corps  at  its  evening  parades. 
Drum  Major  Severy  is  to  be  complimen- 
ted on  the  fine  way  that  he  has  handled 
his  collection,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  was  composed  almost  entire- 
ly of  raw  recruits,  But  by  hard  work 
and  regular  practice,  he  has  developed 
a “noise-maker”  which  we  feel  safe 
in  calling  the  best  Drum  Corps  the  Latin 
School  has  had  for  several  years. 

* * * * 

YVeschkolofsky,  a member  of  the 
track-team,  and  a promising  candidate 
for  the  hockey  seven,  has  left  school  to 
go  into  business. 

* * * * 

At  a meeting  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee Salladine  of  Class  II.  was  elected 
captain  of  the  track  team. 

* * * * 

T.  J.  Kelliher,  Jr.,  TO,  has  success- 
fully passed  the  examinations  for  Anna- 
polis, ranking  first  among  the  candidates. 

* * * * 

Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  ’64, 
recently  resigned  from  the  Jackson 

Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
which  he  had  held  for  twenty-four  years. 


John  Templeton  Bowen,  7 5,  has  been 
appointed  Edward  \\  igglesworth  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology,  emeritus. 

* * * * 

Rev.  James  I.  T.  Coolidge,  '33,  is  the 
senior  alumnus  both  of  this  school  and 
Harvard  College.  Of  the  three  living 
members  of  the  class  of  1838,  Harvard, 
two  are  Latin  School  boys,  Rev.  Mr. 
Coolidge  and  Rev.  Edward  A.  Renouf. 
'33. 

* * * * 

N.  Willis  Bumstead,  '54,  brother  of 
the  Horace  Bumstead  who  talked  so 
interestingly  here  last  year,  died  recently. 

* * * * 

The  Boston  Latin  School  stands  first 
among  those  represented  at  Harvard 
by  both  “H”  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men. 
The  other  five  are  Cambridge  Latin, 
Roxbury  Latin,  Andover,  Exeter,  and 
Groton. 

* * * * 

John  Chipman  Gray,  ’55,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Harvard  Alum- 
ni Association.  In  the  list  of  former 
presidents  are  Robert  Charles  Winthrop, 
’24,  Philips  Brooks,  '51,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  ’49,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  ’51, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  '44,  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  ’48. 

* * * * 

At  this  writing  we  are  wondering 
what  employment  we  would  make  ot 
those  stirring  moments  now  spent  in 
calculating  the  precious  “credits”  gained 
— or  lost  — each  month  if  the  system 
of  “promotion  by  subject”  should  be 
put  into  effect.  In  truth,  fellows,  it  is 
a serious  question! 
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Now  that  we  have  a large  bottle  of 
ink  stationed  in  every  room,  we  shall 
not  need  to  depend  on  our  new  drinking 
fountains  to  “wash  down”  our  lunch 
box  “hams.” 

* * * * 

Thump,  thump! — Patter,  patter, 
patter!  — a streak  — he’s  gone!  Thus 
our  noble  youths  might  be  seen  running 
and  jumping  in  the  drill  hall  in  a glo- 
rious effort  to  vie  with  swift-footed 
Mercury.  It  is  truly  marvelous  to  see 
what  activity  a pair  of  “candlepins”  can 
show,  especially  in  ascending  those 
corners. 

* * * * 

Bernard  L.  Nelson,  ’ll,  visited  the 
school  recently. 

* * * * 

The  fourth  public  declamation  was 
held  on  Friday,  February  2,  with  the 
usual  success — but  the  third  class  was 
not  represented  at  all!  Perhaps  the 
rest  of  us  can  show  increased  spirit  to 
make  up  for  the  bashfulness  of  our  poor 
sophomores,  what  — not  bashful? 
Prove  it! 

THE  QUESTION. 

"Grim  mistress  of  a time  to  be, 

What  secrets  hast  thou  hid  from  me? 

Oh!  what  can  help  us  pierce  thy  veil? 
What  means  are  there  that  will  not  fail? 
Oh!  now  I do  beseech  thee,  tell: 

For  me  will  all  things  turn  out  well, 

In  business,  or  in  love,  or  health? 

Shall  1,  in  time,  amass  much  wealth? 

Or  art  thou  as  the  Sphinx  of  old. 

Silent  and  stern,  severe  and  cold? 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  school 
does  not  run  a tailor’s  variety  store  to 
provide  clothing  for  such  as  have  de- 
posited their  overcoats,  umbrellas,  rub- 
bers, etc.,  in  Jones’  locker,  and  have 
found  that  Jones  has  gone  home  with 
the  key;  but  the  school  does  run  an  im- 
pregnable system  of  punishment  by 
disfiguration  (marking)  which  has  never 
failed  to  operate  upon  the  discovery  of 
boys  in  such  a dilemma! 

* * * * 

A meeting  was  held  in  room  14  recent- 
ly to  consider  the  formation  of  a swim- 
ming team  as  a possible  diversion  for 
those  not  interested  in  track  or  hockey 
games.  A committee  was  chosen,  and 
practice  is  to  take  place  twice  a week  at 
Cabot  Street.  This  is  something  new 
to  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
will  become  interested  to  insure  its  per- 
manence as  a sport. 

* * * * 

In  previous  years,  there  have  been 
battles  royal  between  the  snowball  fiends 
in  the  yard  at  recess,  but,  sad  to  say, 
that  manly  strife  has  now  been  stopped. 

THE  REPLY. 

“Man!  praise  the  God  who  gave  thee  life, 
And  do  not  seek  for  greater  strife, 

Let  this  to  all  a comfort  be: 

Much  of  thy  future  rests  with  thee- 
See  that  too  late  thou  dost  not  fling 
Keproaches  on  thyself,  that  cling 
And  bite  the  soul  with  claw  and  tooth 
Regrets  for  vices  formed  in  youth. 

Give  heed  to  this  and  be  content. 

But  pry  not  into  God’s  intent!’ 

W.  W.  D.  '12. 
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ATHLETICS. 


TRACK 

On  January  12,  the  annual  inter-class 
meet  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and 
was  won  by  the  First  Class.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  between  the  various 
classes  is  primarily  to  gain  an  estimate  of 
the  material  that  the  school  will  have 
to  depend  upon,  and  it  is  also  a means 
of  arousing  the  school’s  interest  in  this 
sport.  Several  of  the  men  of  last 
year’s  team  competed,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  runners  were  men  who 
had  not  yet  won  their  “L.  ” 

It  was  rather  a surprise  to  see  some 
of  our  ex-football  stars  out  for  the  dashes, 
and  their  showing  was  a surprise,  making 
up  for  what  they  lacked  in  form  by  a 
most  commendable  desire  to  get  first 
place  — and  they  usually  got  it.  A- 
mong  the  highest  point-winners  were 
Vinal,  Soucy,  Frank  Green,  and  Wesch- 
kolofsky.  These  men  all  won  their 
events  in  “handy”  style,  and  will  be 
valuable  additions  to  the  team. 

The  shot-put  was  the  first  event  on 
the  card,  and  was  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  2:15.  Frank  Green  was  the 
winner  in  this,  his  best  mark  being  sever- 
al inches  over  that  of  his  nearest  com- 
petitor, Joe  Green.  Soucy  took  third 
place.  After  the  finals  in  the  30-yard 
dash  were  over,  and  the  dust  had  cleared 
away,  it  was  found  that  Vinal  had  cap- 
tured first  place,  and  Weschkolofsky 
and  Claff,  second  and  third  places,  res- 
pectively. Soucy  wron  the  thirty-yard 
hurdles  in  good  time,  and  Weschkolof- 
sky and  Gillis  took  second  and  third 
places.  The  200  yard  run  was  a lively 
affair.  The  semi-finals  were  hotly  con- 
tested and  the  showing  of  several  of  the 
entrants  was  very  promising.  Soucy 
took  first  place  in  this  run  and  O’Calla- 
ghan was  second.  The  600  yd.  run, 
perhaps  the  most  gruelling  event  of  the 
day,  was  good  from  start  to  finish,  and 


the  condition  of  the  runners  after  finish- 
ing afforded  an  interesting  study  in 
facial  contortions.  Weschkolofsky  held 
out  long  enough  to  be  adjudged  winner, 
and  Finkel  and  Perkins  took  second  and 
third  places.  Vinal  was  an  easy  win- 
ner in  the  1000  yard  run.  His  physical 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  race  was 
perfect.  Hardy  and  Murray  were  the 
ones  to  get  the  other  places.  Al- 
though Cusick  came  in  first  in  the 
mile,  he  was  not  contending  for  points, 
and  Myers,  who  finished  a very  close 
second,  was  declared  winner,  with 
Bowers  and  Duncan  second  and  third. 
Hamlin,  Deney,  and  Dunton  took  the 
honors  in  the  high-jump  in  their 
respective  order. 

* * * * 

B L S.  28—  R.  L.  S.  25— B.  H.  S.  25 

On  January  26  there  was  held  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Drill  Hall  a 
triangular  track-meet  between  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School,  the  Brookline  High 
School,  and  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
The  Boston  Latin  School  was  the  winner 
having  twenty-eight  points,  while  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  which  finished 
second,  had  but  twenty-five,  and  the 
Brookline  High  School,  twenty-four. 
Such  a victory  as  this,  over  two  teams 
which  were  accounted  very  strong  is 
especially  gratifying.  The  schools  were 
evenly  matched,  and  it  was  hard  to  pick 
the  winner  during  the  meet,  for  first  one, 
and  then  another  of  the  schools  would 
forge  ahead.  The  race  that  decided 
the  outcome  was  the  300  yd.  run,  and 
as  a fitting  climax  it  came  at  the  end  of 
a series  of  well-contested  events.  Soucy 
was  the  winner  of  this  race,  but  the  real 
hero  was  Tommy  Craven,  whose  win- 
ning of  third  place  enabled  his  team  to 
win  by  the  scanty  margin  of  three  points, 
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The  winner  of  the  shot-put,  which 
was  held  first,  was  Rollins  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School,  who  made  the  good 
mark  of  41  ft.,  5 inches.  Wyman  of  the 
Brookhne  High  was  second,  with  a put 
of  40  ft.  and  Soucy  and  Craven  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  took  third  and 
fourth  places  respectively.  In  the  30- 
yd.  dash  there  were  five  heats,  and  only 
the  winners  of  each  heat  were  eligible 
for  the  finals.  Rollins  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School  was  the  winner  of 
the  final  dash,  while  Ferguson  of  the 
Brookline  High  School  and  Salladine 
and  Craven  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
took  the  second,  third  and  fourth  places. 
The  time  wras  4 seconds.  Nordell  of 
the  Brookline  High  School  came  in  first 
in  the  30-yd.  hurdles,  and  Brad)'  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  was  second. 

Ferguson  of  the  Brookline  High  School 
and  Rollins  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School  were  the  other-point  winners. 
The  1000  yd.  run  was  won  by  Cusick 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  At  the 
start  of  the  race  he  got  the  pole  and 
excepting  once,  when,  slowing  down, 
he  allowed  a runner  to  creep  up  on  him, 
he  was  never  in  danger.  Holden  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School  and  Spitz  of  the 
Brookline  High  School  got  second  and 
third  places.  There  was  no  mile-run 
but  from  Cusick’s  showing  in  the  1000 
there  would  have  been  little  doubt  as 
to  the  winner.  Those  men  who  enter- 
ed in  the  high-jump  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  finally  it  became  a con- 
test for  first  and  second  places.  Crory 
of  the  Brookline  High  School  jumped 
5 ft.  2 inches,  thus  beating  Sliney, 
and  O’Callaghan  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  Rollins  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  who  were  tied  for  second 
place.  In  the  relay  race  between  the 
Roxbury  Latin  and  the  Boston  Latin 
School  midgets,  the  Boston  Latin  School 
four  proved  too  fast  for  their  competi- 
tors and  beat  them  by  about  7 yards. 
The  600-yd.  run  was  won  by  Seavey  of 


the  Roxbury  Latin  School  who  nosed 
by  Salladine  on  the  last  lap.  Salladine 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  Helden 
of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  were 
second  and  third.  The  300  yd.  run,  the 
run  that  settled  the  Roxbury  Latin  School 
team,  was  won  by  Soucy  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  with  Capt.  Nordell  of  the 
Brookline  High  School  second,  and 
Craven  of  the  Boston,  and  Hug  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  Schools  third  and  fourth. 

* * * * 

HOCKEY 

The  game  with  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School  team  is  such  a tender  subject 
that  we  will  merely  give  the  score,  9-1. 
The  tenderness  is  accounted  for  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  9 was  not  in  our  school’s 
favor. 

B L.  S.  2 D H.  S 2 

With  the  recollection  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Latin  School  game  fresh  in  their 
minds,  the  hockey  team  journeyed  out 
to  Franklin  Field  and  played  a tie  game 
with  the  Dorchester  High  School  seven. 
After  playing  the  two  appointed  twenty- 
minute  periods  with  neither  side  able 
to  win,  the  captains  agreed  to  an  extra 
ten  minutes  of  play.  Try  as  they  might, 
how’ever,  neither  team  could  increase 
their  score,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  to 
play  the  following  week. 

The  playing  of  Captain  Cheney  and 
Nash  was  encouraging,  and  Madden, 
at  goal,  gives  promise  of  developing  into 
one  of  the  best  schoolboys  now  at  that 
position. 

H.  M.  H.  T2. 
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